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IHE REPORT OF THI 
IRUSTEES FOR THE YEAR 1932 


The Sixty-third Annual Report of the 


lrustees, the first to be made by the new 


administration, which was presented to the 
Fellows of the Corporation at their annual 
meeting on January 16, 1933, Is now read\ 
for distribution. It will be mailed to all 
Members as usual and may be obtained by 
others upon a request addressed to the Sec- 


retary of the Museum 





Phe volume contains, besides the reports 
of the Trustees, the Treasurer, the Director 
and the departmental heads, statistical 
tables analyzing the attendance and the 
number of accessions and loans, and lists 


of donors and lenders and of the Members 


AMERICAN JAPANNED 
FURNITURE 


\ special loan exhibition of American ja- 
panned furniture will open in the Alexan- 
dria Assembly Room in the American Wing 
on March 20and continue through April 30. 

Ihe Portuguese and Dutch East India 
Companies, and subsequently the English 
Company, were chietly responsible for the 
vast quantities of Oriental luxuries that 
poured into Europe throughout the seven- 
teenth century. Bills of lading of Dutch and 
English ships make it clear that many ex- 
amples of lacquer were brought from Java, 
China, and Japan. To combat the inunda- 
tion of the home market by foreign goods, 
the Dutch soon contrived domestic imita- 
tions of Eastern lacquer, just as they pro- 
duced excellent copies of Chinese and Jap- 
anese porcelains in tin-enameled Delft. 
When Mary returned from her long sojourn 
in Holland with her consort William of 
Orange in 1088 to claim the English throne 
not only did the mania for Oriental art go 
with them, but hordes of Huguenot refugees 
already trained in the art of japanning and 
furniture making invaded England. By 1700 
the japanners in London said in a petition, 
“many of the Artificers have brought the 
curious and ingenious art and mystery ol 
japanning so much improved in England ot 
late years to so great perfection as to exceed 
all manner of Indian lacquer and to equal 
the nght Japan itself. But the merchants 
sending over English patterns and models 
to India and buying such quantities of In- 
dian lacquered ware, great numbers of fami- 

Ihe lenders to the exhibition are the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, Miss Helen Bayley, 
Mrs. J. Insley Blair, Miss Margaret Danforth 
Colonel H. Anthony Dyer, Francis P. Garvan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Luke Vincent Lockwood, the Penn- 
svlvania Museum of Art, Mrs. Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch Potter, Mrs. Warwick Potter, Mrs. Antonie 
Voislawsky, the Wadsworth Atheneum 
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OTtS lies are by that means reduced to miserabl toise-shell ground as a substitute for the 
Com, poverty) true Oriental lacquer. Chests of drawers 

tical In the late seventeenth century the term — looking-glass frames, and tea tabl 7 : 
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apanne ure t | 
irvan, Japanned”’ was applied to furniture that covered with a medley of fabulous beasts 
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Bow- gold upon a black colored, or imitation tor- godas, and flowering trees that jostled one 


was decorated with flat and raised figures in and birds, comely little human figut 
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k ; ra tres 1, pr other fundamental difference between Eng- 
Nv, the technical knowledge and patience ish and American japanning is the mixture 
required upulate e Colonial — of seed-lac varnish in the ground colors of 
panner, bv means of paint, metal leaf, and the former. The Colonial examples have 
powde! 1d a final protec e Varnish made only a clear varnish over the underlvin 
f seed-lac and spirits of wine, accomplished — coats of paint. When the background was to 
What he believed ‘“‘no damp air, no mould- simulate tortoise shell a preliminary coat 
ring worm or corroding time can possibly — of vermilion was first applied, upon which 
leface lampblack was streaked. The parts of the 
he Colonial japanner’s methods were design to be raised were then built up with 


whiting and polished. Both flat and raised 
work were next painted in colored size to 
facilitate the application of metal dust or 
leaf. When the metal had set, the japanner 
exercised his skill in indicating the features 
of personages and adding other refinements 
of drawing before the final coats of varnis| 
secured his work 

Phe chief sources of the designs used in 
\merican japanning were surely the deco- 
rated Oriental porcelains, Delft pottery, and 
East India painted calicoes that arrived on 
the frequent boats from Holland and Eng- 
land. From be to about 1750 inventories 


New England and New York constantly 


n from 1061, Delft from 


mention china and 
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JS Say/ Gorden Latan 77 “X Sireet Holland. The widow Margreta van Var 
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The ndard work on the subject, A 





Paesiblae: of Japanning and Varnishing bi 
John Stalker, was published at Oxford 
I 


FIG. 2. TRADE CARD OF THOMAS JOHNSON 1088.7 In addition to verv exact formulas 
DATED 1732 and minute technical directions, set forth in 
less elaborate than those of his Dutch the pompous language of the day, the book 


ind English contemporaries. He chose a contains twenty-four plates of engravings 


fine-grained maple wood as a ground tor the crowded with animals, birds and insects | 
principal surfaces of his work and pine for human figures, trees, and architecture Or- 
the less important parts, such as the sides of Prints for japanning were advertised in New 
highboys, and for the carved portions, as York in 1748 and 1749. There is no evidenc ‘ 
the shells of figure 1. This obviated the lay-  SUPOUT engravings on \merican gemnssod furni- ( 
‘ ture similar to those on European examp 
ing of a gesso ground, as was necessar\ Inventory in the New York State po 
abroad, where coarse-grained oak and deal 6 Delft with Chinese designs is illustrated in Old S 
were used generally until after 1750 \n Dutch Pottery and Tiles, by E. Neurdenburg and 
8. Rackham 
Robert Dossie (Ihe Handmaid to the Arts Listed in the catalogue of the Library Com- ‘ 
london, 1758) states that the plaster ground was pany raunaias eae in 1789. A page of this book ) 
then abandoned in England is reproduced in figure 3 d 
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ental in aspect but tinctured by a decided 
Dutch influence. In a foreword the author 
declares the patterns to be exact imitations 
of those afforded him by the best Japanese 
workmen on cabinets and screens, adding 
“Perhaps we have helpt them a little in 
their proportions, Where they were lame or 
defective, and made them more pleasant vet 
altogether as Antick.”’ 

Stalker’s formula for white varnish, like 
that for his size and raised work, 1s a comphi- 
cated version of what 1s used today. The 


chief ingredient 1s gum sandrick (sandarac 
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knobs, asperities and roughness in colours o1 


varnish offer to appear, with your Rush 
sweep them off, and tell them their room 1s 
more acceptable to vou than their company 
If this al terrifie 
make them avoid vour work, give them no 


vou did betore 


usage will not them or 


better entertainment than 


but maintain Vour ftormer severityv, and 


with vour Rush whip them off, as often as 
” He also included rules for 
counterteiting tortoise shell and marble, and 


directions for painting mezzotint prints on 


they molest vou 


olass 








FIG. 3. 

\ TREATISE OF 
with small amounts of gum elemni (elem! 
gum benzoin, gum capal (copal), white ro- 
sine (light rosin), gum mastick, Venice tur- 
pentine, and gum animé). For 
raised work the mixture is: strong gum ara- 
bick whiting (chalk), and_ bole- 
armoniack (china clay and gum ammoniac 
Besides ingredients, which Stalker 
says the “‘Drugster” affords, the equipment 
of the beginner should include “ Duck 
and swallow quills, camel hair pencils, musle 
shells for mixing colors Dutch rushes, tin- 
tunnels, Gallvpots, strainers of pretty fine 


anemae 
Water, 
these 


POOSe 


flannel, &c.”’ His special caution 1s: “Lay all 
your Colours and Blacks exquisitely even 
and smooth; and where ever mole hills and 


ILLUSTRATION 
JAPANNING 


FROM JOHN STALKER’ 


AND VARNISHING 


Stalker mav have found 
formation in 
Salmon’s Polygraphice, published in Lon 


don in 1085 ormulas for [1 
dian, Italian, and amber varnish, the last 
being “‘of great use for the Vernishing of 





Ol good use laid upon thing 
I 


Or silvered ovet So preserves then 


that thev lose not their color or gloss.’’§ Sal 
mon’s work must have been popular, if onl 
for the beauty secrets 1t contained and his 
promises ‘‘that the use of t 
will make voi 


\ddenda 
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Courtiers as once were for Hoslers 
and make your rus skins and ill 
oked Faces to outshine with a radiant 
lustre the most splendid of all the Nymphs 
of Diana By this means your spark 
! xy Glories sh | fire Platonick Lovers so 
that none though as cold as Saturn shall be 
ble to resist vour actuating flames but 
shall force the stoutest heart to be a Sacr 
fice to love. If any remain unscorched 11 


must be only those leaden-hearted Cow- 


ards, who dare not approach your flames 
for fear of melting.’’® Other works contain- 
ing either designs or formulas for japanning 
were Instructions in the Art of Japanning 


True India Varnish, in the 
1730, \ 


with the Gen- 


tlemen’s Magazine for February, 
New Book of Chinese Designs by Edwards 
and Darly (1754), and The Ladies Amuse 
ment, or the Whole Art of Japanning Mad 
1700 

true that japanning was 
the amateur and the 
voung lady at Many rec 
ords are extant of japanners who followed 


from 
boarding Sc hool 


the craft as a means of livelihood lhe trade 


label of Thomas Johnson, Japaner, engraved 
by him dated 1732 (fig. 2 ippears 


f Bos 


and 


upon a clock by Benjamin Bagnall « 


ton. In all probability its pine case was 


originally japanned 





At the Golden Lyon in Ann 

Near the Lown 

Sells Looking-Glasses, ( imney & Peer-Glasses of 
all Prizes, Wallnut-Tree, Olive-Wood & Japand 
Likewise Japan Work of all 
Draws, Chamber & Dressing 
W riteing-Desks, 
\t the same place any Gentlemen 


Street 


Dock Boston 


Sorts, As Chests of 
lables, lea lables 
Book-Cases, Clock-Cases, &¢ 


may be Sup 








ply’d with Coach, Chaise, or Sighn Painting at 
Reason: ble Rates 
Depicted above the foregoing 1s a sign 


board ornamented with scrolls and cherubs’ 
heads and surmounted by The 
same cherubs in japan are to be seen upon 
two New England highboys (cf. fig. 1) and 
a lowboy in the present exhibition. The 

the cornice molding and 


vase finials 


painted scrolls on 
the carved urn finials of figure 1 also bear 
to the 


decoration on 


Thirty-five 


a strong likeness 
Thomas Johnson’s engraving 


4 Page 305 
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ears after he completed the trade card 
shown here, the following notice appeared 
in the Boston Evening Post for May 1 
1707: “Last Friday Morning died here Mr. 
Ihomas Johnston, Japanner, Painter and 


Engraver, after a Short illness, having been 
an apoplectic fit a Few 
It is worth noting that the highboy 


Days 
pictured in figure 1 is strikingly similar in 
cabinetwork and decoration to one also pri- 
to the 


vately owned anc 
vey formerly belonged to 


1 at one time lent 
that tl 
and Salem 


Boston 


their 


families of 
that 
same features that appear on the 
trade card of the Boston japanner Johnson 
\s early as 1712 Nehemiah P 
lreamount Street” 
of Japan work also done by him” 
Boston News Lette 
William 


Japan work Done 


respectivel) and decoration 


shows the 


artridge in 
“all sorts 


in the 


advertise 


- and three vears later 
Randle advertised ‘‘all 
and Sold at the Sign of 


and Looking-Glass Shop In 


sorts ol 


abinett 
Queen Street flown House.” 
In New York in 1730 1n the Weekly Jour- 


the ¢ 


near the 


nal, Gerardus Duvckinck advertised ‘‘Look- 
ing-glasses new Silvered and the Frames 
plaine, Japand or Flowered made 


and sold, all manner of painting Work 
done.” Ten New York 
Post Boy a Gerardus Duyckinck continued 
“to carry on th Father 
viz. Limning Painting Varnishing 
Japanning Gilding etc.” In 1760 he was ad- 


vears later in the 


e business of his late 


de CCASCC 


vertising a long list of “‘limners and japan- 
gold and silver leaf, etc.’’ On 
>, Samuel Verplanck adver- 
York Mercury 
vermilion for Indian workers; 
1772 Duyckinck was advertising japanned 


ners colors 
February 9, 1707 
797 


t 


tised in the New ground 


as late as 
tea tables 


Fewer references to japanning exist in 
Philadelphia. Plunket Fleeson, at the Sign 
of the Easy Chair, offered for sale in 1742 ‘a 
neat japan’d chest of Drawers to be sold 


Cheap.” In 1755 Thomas Maule advertised 


Illustrated in color in Antiques, vol. X\ 
1929), no. 5 
uG. F. Dow, The Arts and Crafts in New 


England, 1704-1775 

See Halsey \ Handbook ol 
the American Wing, Fifth Edition, pp. 170-17! 
for other references to japanners and their work 
in New York 


and Cornelius 


ind Newport from 1755 to 1705 
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japanned snuffers. In 1784 John and Daniel 
Carrell were selling “‘japan’d trays, waiters, 
&c.’"8 So far, no japanned furniture in the 
American Chippendale style is known 


Before 1088 ladies were being 


young 


FIG. 4. PAINTED HIGHBOY. 
LENT BY MRS. J 
taught the secrets of japanning—with in- 
different success if we accept Stalker's opin- 
ions of their teachers in his preface. “These 
Pages will assist ’em to distinguish 
between good work and Rubbish, between 
4. C. Prime, The Arts and Crafts in Phila- 


delphia, 
1755. 


Maryland, and South Carolina, 1721 





an ignorant Knave and an Artist 


stop to all the cheats and c 


and put a 
JusSenage O those 
whiffling, impotent fellows, who pretend to 
teach young Ladies that Art 
themselves have need to be instructed, and 


in which the 


ONNECTICL I ABO OR be we 4° 

INSLEY BLAIR 

to the disgrace of the | lur id shelter 
themselves under the notion of Japanners 
Painters, Guilders, &c.”’ In 1755, according 
to the Boston Gazette, Mrs. Hiller at her 
house in Hanover Street, Boston, offered 
voung ladies the advantages of japanning 
waxwork, and quillwork 


highbovs and a chest 


Iwo of the 
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Cleveland Museum of Art in 1918, and, 
when in the Mackav Collection, at the 
European Arms and 
Armor at the Metropolitan Museum in 


Woven in Paris towards the end of the 


| ] 
fourteenth century, it is one Of the earhest 
representations t King Arthur and, as 
: 
such. is especially interesting to lovers of 
the Arthurian romances. [The composition 
] { | 14 
( tne Dest! S SIMpte ind Dold King 
? ) Y ] y ' } . 7 
\rthur—colossal, mayjes and powerful 
s seated on a throne in a canopied niche 


with tracery windows in the background 


ular figures 


repeat the dignified architectural setting o 
he principal niche. Two additional niches 
W th SCC i| r figures were di ubtless ncl ided 
it the right to balance those at the left 





thus bringing King Arthur into central 


position. In the upper register at either side 


of King Arthur e standing archbishops 
holding crosses; below are bishops with 
crosiers, the one at the left seated on a 
stool with arms ending in lions’ heads, the 
ne at the right on a Gothic sedile. The 
secular personage, doubtless a knight, in 





-hand corner has 


t ) al . 1 
Irom the Ssorerecs > 


ne below, to judg 
clad in full armor under his long 
t may be presumed that these sub- 


heures represent 





| : = 
le rovVal advisers 


} 


chosen trom the ecclesiastics and the 


is clad in full armor and 
clasps a dagger in his left hand. Three 
crowns of gold, representing the three coun- 
tries, Brittany, Scotland, and England, over 
which he was sovereign in the romances, are 
displaved on his blue surcoat. They also 
ppear on the blue banner attached to the 


lance which he holds in his right hand 
Over his surcoat 1s a red robe with a vellow- 
tan lining 

Dark red and blue tones predominate in 
the tapestr\ Thev are used for the cos- 
tumes and to enrich the architecture, which 


like the lining of Arthur's robe 


S princl- 


lapestries of Clarence H. Mackay, p. 13 
G. B. Giraud, L’ Exposition rétrospective 
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pally ellow | tapes woven In 
A | \ \ rr ds Sin excel 
lent condi 1 for piece of this earl 

ly j ‘ SER 
period, alt! rh Old restorations ( 
ewhat pparent, owing to the d 
ng of their dves and heir having been 
made with hea\ VIS | Stead Of dou 
ble, threads of varn. However, it 1s fortu 
nate that this tapestry 1s in such relatively 
j =e dete 320i ly he > re 1] 
YOOd CONAITION, ParticulariV When We recall 
that the related group of tapestries from 
. | the ] +O 
Angers are pract he only ones 
come down to us from this period. The lat- 


} ’ } t j +} \ 
ter have been considerably restored, as the, 


the turbulent 


had been cut into pieces in 

late eighteenth century, when mediaeval 
works of art were not properly appreciated 
Some were used in the orangerte to keep 
the plants from freezing, some for carpets 
and others to line the stalls of the bishop's 
stable. Like the Angers tapestries, our new 
acquisition has suffered mostly at the 


bottom 

Ihe King Arthur tapestry 
of a set representing the nine heroes 
} ux In the Middle \ges three Jews 
Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabaeus 
Hector \lexander, and 
Caesar; and three Christians, Charlemagne 
Arthur, Boulog 


considered the heroes ot 


was probably 


one 
bre 


three pagans 


and Godfrev ol ne, wert 


foremost NISLOTYS 


1 
hy 


lhe legendary story of King Arthur and his 
knights was developed during t 
half 
the thirteenth centur 
Henry I] and his 
Richard the Lion-hearted, and John 


he second 
the twelfth and the beginning of 
time when 


Geoftre\ 


ol 
It Was a 
three sons 


kept 


England in turmoil through their adven 
tures. The story of King Arthur, though 


usually associated with England, was also 


| romances on the Conti- 


one of the favorite 
nent. 

Our newly acquired tapestry has not 
been identified in the inventories of the 
times; but series of the nine worthies do 
appear in the inventories of Charles \ 
1379), Philip of Burgundy (1404), and 
others. The King of Aragon paid for one 
such tapestry in the year 1368. For an 
actual dating and localizing of the King 


\rthur tapestry it 1s necessary to compare 


4H. C. Marillier 
ol. LXI (1932), pp. 13-109 


lhe Burlington Magazine 
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at Angers, which 
rawing, color. 
related to the 


are the large Seated 


On 


with the Apocalypse set 


resemble S$ In composition d 


and technique. Particularly 
King Arthur tapestry 
| 


\pocalypse 


figures reading from the 

either side of these 1n two series, one above 
the other, are scenes from the Apocalypse 
with backgrounds which are alternately 
blue and red. The colors are similar to 
those of the King Arthur tapestry, and the 


shading of the colors 1s treated in the same 
manner. The roduced into the 
background under the warrior in the lower 


verdure int 


corner of our tapestry is like that on the 
\ngers tapestries 

lhe Angers tapestries were ordered by 
louis, Duke of Anjou, brother of King 


Charles \ Fy of them, those related to 


ve 


the King Arthur tapestry, were executed 
about 1377-1379 in the Paris workshops of 
Nicolas Bataille (active 1303 1402 OF 1400 
ifter cartoons by Jean de Bruges or de 


Bondol (active 1308 The latter, who 


1351 ( 
Was court painter for Charles V, followed in 
his designs at least one illustrated manu- 
script of the Apocalypse.® In view of the 
similarity of our recent acquisition to the 
(Angers Apocalypse tapestries, we may 


state that in all probability it also comes 


the Paris looms of Nicolas Bataille; 


from 
to reach more definite conclusions merely on 
the basis of this obvious relation 1s not 


| 
p< ssible 
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HISTORICAL ARMS AND ARMOR 
Montmorenc\ 
Henry 
oe 
<8 


155 


Anne de 
Constable of 
Herbert (1534: second Ea 
Pembroke, and Clifford 

third Earl of Cumberland, and the 
1030 


| he ha 


1493 1507 


rnesses ol 
France, 
1001 

George 
1005 
sword of Ambrogio di Spinola 
are recent purchases of especial artistic and 


1500 


historical significance. They were acquired 
from the Mackay Collection out of the 
Munsey Bequest and the Dick and Rogers 
Funds 

Ihe Montmorency 
companion to our 
Gourdon de Genouilhac, 


armor is a worthy 


ol 


enriched harness 
Grand Master ol 


the one now preserved in the public 


at Cambrai 


Possibly 


ibrary 
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hich Artillery, who, together with Francis | and etched and gilded in bands. with embossed 
lor, the constable, was taken prisoner at the volutes figuring prominently in the orna- 
the battle of Pavia. The two harnesses of Queen — mentation. The laminated construction per 
ited Elizabeth’s courtiers are the most impor- mitted great freedom of movement. The 
On tant in this Museum among English exhib- motives of the etched bands are of Italian 
Ove 

ypse 


tely 


the 
ame 
the 
wer 
the 


by 
Ing 
1 to 
ited 
Ss ol 
{00 ) 
de 
who 
d in 
nu- 
the 
the 
nay 
mes 
lle; 
, on 
nol 





and FIG. I. ARMOR OF ANNE DE MONTMORENCY) 
red CONSTABLE OF FRANCI 

its of the sixteenth century. And Spinola’s inspiration, but the hammer work and 
nes sword takes first rank as a work of art — etching are in all probability of French exe 
among the three hundred swords shown  cution. The fifth lame of the breastplate 
here. counting from the top, 1s ornamented with 
[he armor ascribed to the Constable of two nude genii supporting a cartouch 


France (fig. 1) is a three-quarters fighting etched with two clasped hands. This mé 
blic suit, large in size and of excellent workman- tive, an emblem of peace, has an estal 


ship. Its color is russet, and it is deeply lished connection with the constable 
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Der yeheved t t this armor 
\ worn | \nne de Montmoren the 
it ‘ST () ) on 1 t { n 
\ugust, 185° d scholars e ad eC 
sound ¢ I ( support ol e tradition 
lhe form the suit is characteristic 
rmor at e period of the battle, and the 
elmet is very similar in shape to one which 
bears the constable’s monogram.? Mort 


ver, the proportions o correspond 


constable § great stature and it 1s 


the hard life of the sixteenth century usu- 
] } . 5 5 > 1 , ] 
ally brought a man close to decrepitude. As 


ter of the roped borders and ol 


the etching 1s most unusual, it 1s significant 
that the same design and technique appear 

+ j ; lk] , 
on the helmet and cuirass of the constable s 


Musée 
armor 


son, Henri de Montmorency, in the 
de l’ Armée (H. 264 and G. 145). The 


f father and son may well have been made 
t the same time, and 1557, or earlier, 1s a 
reasonable date for both, as the vounger 


Montmorency was twenty-three vears o 
age at the time of the battle of St.-Quentin 
Here, too, should be noted the unusual 


ridges of the elbow- and 


Montmorenc\ 


corded median 


knee-cops on our armor; 
these correspond to median ridges on an- 
attributed to the constable 
Armée, G. 138 
appears in the engraving ol 


Schrenck 


other armor 
Musée de 
armor which 
Henri de Montmorency in 
Notzing’s Album of Heroes.’ The presence 
of the constable’s armor at Wilton House, 


and on the 


von 


Detailed accounts of the objects described I 
this article, with bibliographical references, are 
planned for publication later. Acknowledged wit! 
espe ial gratitude is the pubdlishne 1 research of 


F. H. Cripps-Day on the 


Musée de 


[he latter is now in the 


Paris (G. 61). Here also is a cutrass (G. 305 
which appears to be en suite, its etched bank 

having the same marginal borders. [here is 

cuirass in this Museum (14.25.932) which may 
Nave belonged to one of the Montmorency 


\ugustissimorum torum p 


impera 
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Salisbury, the seat of the earls of Pembroke 


s preserved until a decade ago, 


where It wa 
s accounted for by the assumption that it 
yassed as loot into the possession ot Wil- 
Earl of Pembroke 
at the battle in 


liam Herbert, first 
led the English contingent 


who 


which the constable was taken prisoner. In 
the suit was 
that it ts 


an inventory of the constable’s col- 


support of the tradition that 


taken at St.-Quentin is the fact 


it is omitted from 


From this favorable 


lection dated 1556 while 
an inventory of 1508 
evidence it 1s safe to conclude that the tra- 
dition is accurate and may bi 
historical tact 
The Constable 


her, Anne de ) 
was an illustrious warrior throu 


Anne, so named atter his 


godmot Bretagne, Queen of 
France 


distinguished patron 


out his long hfe and a 
of the arts. He was the companion of five 
and he eventually met 

, 


1 from wounds received at the 


His splendid 


kings of France 
eevaty ; 
soldier s d i 

siege of St.-Denis in 


1507 


harness and the armor of Henry Herbert 
second Earl of Pembroke, are the preates 
treasures from the armory at Wilton House 
the second Earl of 


Henr\ 


The armor (fig. 2) of 
Pembroke. a nephe the last { 
embroke, a nephew of the last ol 


should be of 


VIII's queens, Catherine Parr, 
particular interest to the student of Eng- 
lish history and art. It is still a subject of 
controversy whether Pembroke’s armor and 
related suits were made by English 


other t 


ius 
or by German armorers. The Pembrok« 
armor, together with its exchange pieces, 1s 
Album of the 
Elizabeth, the original of which 1s 
Victoria and Albert Museum.‘ The 
this Album 


executed 1n pen 
and ink and water colors, represent twenty- 


illustrated in an armorer's 


time of 
drawings in 


nine full suits, with supplemental pieces tor 
tilting, belonging to prominent nobles and 
These suits 


at Green- 


Elizabeth’s reign 
\rmor\ 


captains of 
were made in the Roval 
wich, probably as royal presentation pieces 
Only thirteen of them, of which four are 
now in this Museum, are still extant. The 
Pembroke armor 1s of robust proportions 
gilded and etched in bands inclosing tro- 
phies and heraldic arms; between the bands 


is a sunken scroll motive repeated The ex- 


\rmourer s$ 


Viscount Dillon An Almain 
\lbum 


london IQO5 


it 1S 
; col- 
from 
rable 
 tra- 
red a 


olish 


pen 
-ntv- 
§ for 
, and 
suits 
reen- 
eces 
r are 

The 
1ons 
tro- 
yands 





|e Ci- 


FIG. 2 ARMOR OF HENRY HERBERT 


urer 5 
SECOND EARL OF PEMBROKI 
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I reces illustrated in the Album are miss- 
ng bt the bre istplate and the elbow cop 


show where a grandguard and a reinforcing 


7 


elbow rd could be attached 
While the Pembroke armor is purely 
parade armor, to be worn on state Occasions 


heraldic devices em- 
ion recall the fact 
thei 


and practical necess! 


and in the tilt, the 


ploved in its ornamentat 


that mediaeval emblems had origin 
and use in the stern 
aldic arms date from the 
about 1180, of the 


distinguishing de- 


ties of war, for her 
Introduction closed 


helm, which rendered 


the recognition of 
\lthough herald 
century no longer 


a kn Ww ledge 


vices indispensable tor 
leaders on the battlefield 
arms in the sixteenth 
served their original purpose 
of heraldry was deemed a part 
gentleman's education and_ heralds 
taught that the 


necessa;ry 
Ol a 
still coat of 
symbol and voucher of gentility 
therefore, that the | 


arms Was 
It is nat 


ural arl of Pembroke 


should have been a spec ial patron ¢ i heralds 


His interest in heraldry accounts for the 


numerous blazons which form an integral 


feature of the decorative scheme of his 
hi 


armor and which epitomize the history of 


| ) + > > yp > 
the great Pembroke family on the achieve- 


ments Of Over twenty-two coats ol arms 


Ihe inclusion of the Order of the Garter 


dates the suit as made after the vear 
when the earl was knighted. 

In the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
the Royal House of Tudor held at the New 


Gallery in London in 1890, this armor 1s 


described as being russet and gilt. Unfortu- 


nately, its color, which originally must 
have been blue, has since been removed 
but we are able to visualize the Pembroke 


armor as it appeared when it was worn, for 
our third historical harness, the armor ol 
George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland 


one of the few ha th 


lig. 3), 1s rnesses 1n this 
Museum which preserve their ancient 
bluing 

Ihe Cumberland armor has a_ poise 


which gives it an instant appeal: it 1s alert; 

its posture 1s good; its color gives it a touch 
and 

phasizes the precision with which the lames 

That the 


fashioned these pieces was an artist of 


of brilliance: its graceful outline em- 


fit one another armorer who 


a 
high order does not admit of question. All 
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the pieces are decorated with broad sunken 


bands inclosing blued interwoven. strap 


and the double cipher of Queen 
two addorsed E’s connected by 


annulets back- 


ornament 
Elizabeth 
two entwined against a 
ground of etched and gilded arabesques 
Between these bands on a blued ground are 
etched 
family, 
joined 


sunken 
Tudor 
fleurs-de-lis 
Most of the elements are bordered with a 
narrow sunken band etched and gilded with 


and gilded emblems of the 
the cinquefoil roses and 


by true-lovers’ 


| t 
KNOTS 


1 repeat motive of roses inclosed in con- 
joined annulets 
This historical armor, with its eleven 


additional pieces, 1s the most complete and 
best-preserved suit of the Greenwich school 
in existence. Every element ts in practically 
the same condition as it was when it left 
the armorer’s workshop, except for a change 
in color caused by oxidation. The present 
tone of bluish purple is probably even more 
effective than the original color, which may 
still be seen in the brow region of the hel- 
met, where it has been protected by a her- 
meticalls reinforcing plate. The 
armor is entirely homogeneous with the ex- 
ception of the left gauntlet, which 1s similar 


n stvle and workmanship but belongs to 


sealed 


the armor of Henry, Prince of Wales (son 
of King James | brother of king 
Charles | at Windsor Castle. Closely 
to the Cumberland 


and 
», NOW 
harness are a 
Prince Friedrich Ulrich 
1034) at Schloss Harbke 


one of the suits of Si 


related 
harness made for 
of Brunswick (d 


and a drawing ol 


Christopher Hatton in the armorer’s Album 
referred to above 

[he Earl of Cumberland, 
most distinguished knights of Queen Eliza- 


the 
tl 


one ol the 


beth’s reign, was among the peers who sat 
in judgment on Mary Queen of Scots 
Speaking of his character, a contemporary 
named Fuller said, “He was as merciful as 
metal best.”’ His 


appears In a 


vahant, the best bends 
I miniature 


in the 


armor, whi 


ascribed to Isaac Oliver, as well as 
armorer’s Album mentioned above 
all likelihood especially made for 


stallation as Champion to Queen Elizabeth 


Was In 


his in- 


in 1590, When he succeeded Sir Henry Lee 
in that office. The chief duty of the Queen s 
Champion appears to have been to preside 


nken 
strap 
Jueen 
‘d by 
yack- 
ques 
d are 
ft the 
and 
nots 
ith a 
with 


con- 


leven 
> and 
chool 
cally 
t left 
lange 
esent 
more 
ma\ 
, hel- 
| her- 

| he 
ie eX- 
milar 
oS to 

son 
King 
osel) 
are a 
Irich 
irbke 
it Sir 


Ibum 


ature 
1 the 


Ss In- 
ibeth 

| ee 
een’s 


eside 


3. ARMOR OF 
THIRD EARI 


OF} 





GEORGE CLIFFORD 


( 


MBERLAND 
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SI 1 t ments held ever Herbert's death in 1649, our three historical 
Que ) November 17, at Westmit suits were In the possession of the same 
S I ( VK the present Horst family il \ppleby Castle \W estmoreland 
Guards SIL en as now known as the nd Wilton House, Salisbury, respectively. 
It Yard. One n readily imagine that’) Lady Anne bequeathed the Cumberland 
he earl wore t rmor with a natural grace irmor to her two daughters, and eventually 
efitt e Queen's Champion; its rich t passed to Lord Thanet, heir of the elder 
daughter. It was retained by descendants of 
the original owner at Appleby Castle, the 
home of Lord Hothfield, until its transfer 
to this country in 1923. One by one these 
noteworthy historical objects, which had 





\MBRO« 


ORD OI 


ith the 


effect was in keeping w splendid 
doublets and cloaks of the time 

Ihe Montmorency and Pembroke har- 
nesses show an unbroken descent in the 
same house and the same family for over 


id fifty vears. In the seven- 
the ¢ 
possession ol the Pem- 
marriage. Anne Clifford 
heir of the third Earl of Cumberland, 
took as her second husband Philip Herbert, 


ndred ai 
century 


three hu 
th 


teen ‘-umberland harness 


ame into the 


through 


also ( 
brokes 


S( le 


who succeeded his brother William, becom- 
ing the fourth Earl of Pembroke in 1630. 
For a brief period, therefore, until Philip 


been associated for centuries, were brought 
to America by Mr. Mackay. Thev will re- 
main together permanently in the Metro- 
po 1 Museum 

rhe lving glow of Spanish glory 1s re- 
called by our fourth object, a swept-hilt 
rapier stamped on the knuckle guard with 
the name of its original owner AMBR 
. SPINOLA EXER IMPER (Ambrog! 
Spinola [commander-in-chief of the] Im- 
perial Army Spinola, an Italian general 
In the Spanish service in the Netherland 
was one of the greatest soldiers of his time 
Phe culmination of his career was the sur- 
render of Breda in 1625, an event which 1s 
the subject of the great picture by Velaz- 
quez known as Las Lanzas. Unfortunately 
contrary to published statements, our 
sword is not the one which is represented in 
this painting 

he Spinola sword (fig. 4) shows the fine 


It has toa 


which con- 


chi 
suprem¢ 


Ol a 
that character 


seled care isterplece 
degree 
that it 1s 


tured 


outstanding work 
hilt 
al scenes from the 


legend 


one dan 


Its sculy 


Vinces 


of art steel represents 
life of 


In 


twenty-two Biblic 
David inscribed 
Lat In; 
figures, 


each with a 
also represented are four s\ mbolical 

Peace, Charity, Hope, and Ju 
-gends French. The hilt and the 


the sheath, which 1s also preserved 


Slice, 


with le in 
4 hape ol 


been blued t 


in 


are 


ol the 


,a deep violet and 
On each 
molded button joining 
counter-guard are In- 
initials: M. I. | 


beginning 


h 


Ave 
splendid condition side 
pommel and on the 
the 


SE ribed 


[he sword, 

of the seventeenth is considered 
Italian although the legends in 
French may prove to b ‘ad in establish- 


m 


branches of the 


the unidentified 
which dates from the 
century, 
work, 


ea le 


ing another masterpiece of French origin 


rical 
same 
land, 
ively, 
rland 
ually 
elder 
its of 
. the 
nsfer 
these 

had 


vught 


IS re- 
t-hilt 
with 
AMBR 
rOgIO 

|m- 
neral 
ands, 
time 
» SuI- 
ich is 
elaz- 
itely, 

our 


ed in 


» fine 
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ved, 
re In 
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ning 
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ning 
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The blade bears on each side of the ricasso 
aswordsmith’s mark, the Baptism of Christ 
[he Spinola sword 1s similar in style, orna- 
mental details, and workmanship to a 
sword in the Musée de l’Armée in Paris and 
a dagger en suite in the Royal Armory in 
Turin, which, according to tradition, were 
presented by Pope Clement VIII to Henry 
IV of France in 1599, on the occasion of the 
king’s marriage with Marie de Médicis. 
Thus these four splendid triumphs of 
craftsmanship bring one face to face with 
important events in history. The visitor 
who is acquainted with their background 
will look at them in a spirit of respect for 
the past. They are indeed among the out- 
standing treasures of this Museum. 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 


IWO GREAT PICTURES 


Ihe Museum announces the acquisition 
of two pictures of capital importance— The 
\gony in the Garden by Raphael (see the 
illustration on the cover) and The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds by Mantegna 

The Agony in the Garden! by Raphael was 
originally a part of our altarpiece, the 
Madonna of San Antonio. It was one of the 
five panels set in the base—the predella—ot 
that work, the whole remaining intact in the 
convent church of San Antonio in Perugia 
until 1003. In that vear the predella was 
separated from the altarpiece and sold to 
Queen Christina of Sweden, who was then 
busy, after her abdication and her removal 
to Rome, adding to her famous collection ot 
pictures, a large part of which had been 
looted by her armies at the sack of Prague 
In 1077 the altarpiece itself was sold by the 
nuns “to pay their debts and because the 
Surface In some parts was flaking away.” 

lhe arrangement of the predella Was as 
follows. At the outsides were upright panels 
each, h. o's in., w. 6°,6 In.) with figures of 
Saint Anthony of Padua and Saint Francis, 
both now in the Dulwich Gallery. Between 
these were: at the left our picture, the 

lempera and oil on wood; h. 9% in., w. 11 
in. From the Mackay Collection. Purchase 
Proceeds from Sales of ( Ibjects of Art, 1932 


- Crowe and Cavalcaselle Raphael 


p. 221, note 


\gony in the Garden; in the center th 
Road to Calvary (h. 9's in., w. 33's In 
now in the National Gallery; and at the 
yht the Pieta (h. 9 in., w. 11'<4 1n.), now in 


rig 
the Gardner Museum in Boston.’® In this 
form the predella passed through several 
collections, including the celebrated Orléans 
Collection, having been bought by the 
Regent in 1721 and sold by his great- 
grandson, Philippe E-galité, in 1792. At this 
point the various panels of the predella were 
separated, and a few vears later they wer 
disposed of by private sale in London. The 
panel we now own eventually became the 
property of Baroness Burdett-Coutts; fol- 
lowing her death it was sold at auction in 
1917 and soon after was brought to America 

Evervbodyv knows about the Madonna ot 
San Antonio. It was painted when Raphael 
was twenty-one and twenty-two. No docu- 
ments give its date but the historians prac- 
tically agree in placing its commencement 
In 1504 and its completion in 1505. Raphael 
had left his native Urbino some five or six 
Vears previously to study at Perugia under 
the greatest Umbrian master of the time 
Perugino. Although continuing to follow 
closely his teacher's stvle, he had early be 
come an independent artist in that cit) 
“the master the best known to the citizens 
a document of 1505 calls him.‘ But his spit 
was eager for higher flights. Florence was 
then the scene of the greatest artistic lervor 
since the age of Pericles at Athens. His first 
visit to that citv occurred in the latter part 
of 1504, at the time precisely when Leonardo 
and Michelangelo were at work on the 
epochal cartoons for the decoration of th 
Palazzo Vecchio 

The evidence for the dating of the altar- 
piece 1s supplied by the painting itself. It 
reveals that it was partly done when 
Raphael first went to Florence and that 
was completed on his return after he had 
become acquainted with “the many works 


by excellent masters to be found tn th 
citv.”’ The large arrangement and certain 
] Ps | | an 
finished parts are purel n the Umbrian 
\ copy of the predella, with the outs 
panels omitted, was made in 1633 to rey 
originals. It is no I Pr (3 r\ 
The | nals Oo t Per ( 
Monte Luce Extr sq r Pass 
» } It 
Raphae I, p 
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le. The lune 1 separate picture, an 
Umbrian custom, and its figures of God the 


Father and the angels with their curling 
ribbons are in accord with that provincial 


Holy Chil- 


i he I gold-b yrdered 


4 l ithed 


stvle, as are also the 


and spangled costume, and certain other 


particulars. But as the work was carried on 
his newer vision made itself evi 


j 


nfluence of the grave and severe 
1 
Bartolommeo is found in the majestic fig 


and Saint Paul, and 


' 
something of Leonardo's 


exquisiteness 1n 
atherine and Saint 
Phe altarpiece thus declares itselt 
to have been done as Raphael was passing 
from the delicate grace of his vouth to the 


rile grace of 


manhood The 
intellectualism 


his early 
humanity and which he 
mbibed from the art of Florence appear in 


dream\ 


It In juxtaposition with the 
tv, the aloofness from life, of the Umbrian 


stvle which he himself, a mere boy then 
brought to its loveliest culmination 

he deliberate endeavor shown in the 
painting of the attendant saints is scarcely 
apparent in the predella pictures. In com- 
parison these are improvisations, reflect 
ing, more purely perhaps than the formal 
inborn delicacy 


Although the 


Was 


parts of the work, the 


of the artist’s personality 
reasonable to suppose 


Lo be 


predella, it 1s 
the last 
hand, these pictures har 


part of the work taken in 
k back in style to 


his teacher Perugino, each one depending 
more or less on Perugino’s example. The 
fact that the group of the fainting Madonna 
and the Holy Women in the central panel 
is copied trom a group 


t 


1@ Road to Calvary, 
which Perugino 1s known to have painted 
possible 
The 
Perugino from which our picture 
are derived are both 


In 1505 indicates the earhest 
date for the execution of this panel 
works by 


and the Gardner Pieta 





earlier. But they also were in Florence 
fully hed says Vasari as if 
pleased those simple and pious ladies [the nuns 


of San Antonio] that they should be 

In the Crucifixion for the Florentine church 
of the Annunziata, begun by Filippino Lippi 
left incomplete at his death, and finished by 
is NOW In the 


COPS 


Peruginoin that year. Ihe picture 

} 

Uffizi. A small of it by a pupil of Filippino 
pu} } 

Lippi belongs to the Museum and I 


Gallery C 35 
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originate 
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became 


acquainted 


presumabl\ 
with them during his stay there. The Piet 
Pieta done by 
convent of San 
and the 
for its starting 


modification of the 
Perugino in 1493 for the 
Giusto alle Mura outside Florence,’ 
\gony in the Garden has 
a detail which Perugino introduced in 
fresco of the Last 


IS a 


point 

the background of his 
Supper executed before 1500 1n the Floren- 
tine convent of San Onofrio.’ In this fresco 
the Last Supper takes place in a palatial 
which the 
\gony in the Garden is depicted in the dis- 
tance. The kneeling Christ in profile, of 
flving 


porch, between the columns of 


= 


Perugino’s and the angel 


arrving the cup, as well as the general rela- 


Iresco 


tion of the figures to the horizon, Raphael 
has adopted in our panel, compressing how- 
ever the spacious arrangement of Perugino’s 
rendering to fit the almost square shape of 
and all other 
cases of his borrowings, it 1s obvious that 


others as the 


the predella panel. In this 


Raphael utilizes the art of 
his own con- 


raw material, so to speak, of 
ceptions, but in each event it becomes en- 
tirely his own. The unique quality of his 
genius Was an enormous power of assimila- 
rather than to 


as some one has 


tion, the power 
His originalits 
rammaticall 
Ihe slender tree trunk divides our pic- 
an arrangement which 


to pertect 


was his excellence. 


said 
ture in the center 
the voung Raphael had a predilection for 
lhe figure of Christ, seen near to and from 
Viewpoint, against 
which 1s faintly lit by the coming sunrise 
He appears between the tree trunk and the 
hillock, at the picture’s edge, 
the angel with the cup flies towards Him 


a low looms the sk\ 


abov ew hich, 


The sleeping apostles are huddled in the 
obscurity below and the whole scene 1s 
pervaded by the hush and expectancy of the 
dawn 

Raphael’s drawing for our picture 1s in 
Morgan Librarv..? It 1s 
Perugino, no. 26 
Perugino, nos. 93 


Knight in the 


[he Pierpont 
Kunst 
> Klassiker der Kunst 
*Compare the Dream of the 
National Gallery 
Penand bister washed ;h.8!3;¢in., w. 10°461N 
Fx coll.: Fairfax Murray; Lord Leighton; Antaldi 
Ihe Antaldi Collection, at Urbino, contained a 
superb group of Raphael’s drawings. The An- 
taldi were the Raphael's first 
teacher and lifelong friend, Timoteo della Vite 


Klassiker der 
OO 


, 
descendants of 
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pricked for transfer, and although the 
pricked lines do not correspond entirely to 


the outlines in the picture there can be no 


doubt that this 1s the very drawing which 
was traced on our panel as the preliminary 


stage of its painting. These first tracings 
would be regarded by the artist merely as 
indications to be followed or not as he saw 
fit. Of the variations between the drawing 
and our painting the following are the most 
notable: the head of Christ 1s more spiritual 
drawing; the 


in the apostles have been 


eiven more ample forms and easier postures 





DETAIL OF 


FRESCO BY 


in the painting; the cup rests on the hillock 
in the drawing while in the painting it Is 
carried by the angel as in Perugino’s fresco 

In comparing these and other changes, one 
realizes that the subtle and fleeting emo- 
record themselves in a 
drawing with a directness which the more 


tions of an artist 


complicated and sustained effort of paint- 
Ing does not allow. 
\fter its exhibition in the Room of Recent 


\ccessions, Raphael’s Agony in the Garden 
will be placed in the Marquand Gallery in 
Who started the collection, it is said, in Raphael's 
iletime 

\n x-ray photograph which has just been 
taken of our picture reveals that underneath the 
Present surface the cup isin the same position on 


the hillock as it is in the drawing 
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proximity to the altarpiece from which 
has been separated for some two hundre 
and seventy years 


Mantegna’s Adoration of the Shepherds 
is the least known of his pictures. Its first 
public appearance in the modern world took 
place in 1882 when A. R. Boughton-Knight 
Esquire, of Downton Castle, Ludlow, Here 
fordshire, lent it to the Exhibition of Old 
Masters at the Roval Academ\ 
Nothing certain 1s known ol 


in London 


its history up 


to that point 


In ill pl ybabilit howe Ver 





CONVENT OF SAN ONOFRIO, FLE 


it is one of the large 


Purchase \nonvmous Fund, 1932 
Several authorities have 
tion. Kristeller (Mantegna, p. 453), know 
1e picture only from a woodcut in the Magazine 


of Art, vol. V1 (1883), p. 77, believes it may be 


i pupil of Mantegna in his early periox 


in his edition of Crowe and Cavalcas 


that the design may be by Mantegna himself, b 
only part of the 
schrift zu Ehren des kunsthistorischen Instit 
in Florenz, p. 135) believes it to be by Nic« 
Pizzolo. On the other hand Berenson (Nort! 


Italian Painters, [1907], p. 254, and Italian Pi 
tures of the Renaissance, p. 32 Adolfo \ r 
Storia dell’ arte, vol. II], part 3, pp. 143-146 

1 Yriarte (M 2 


| 
l 
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| i roubled es For some ten vears he had been an ar- 
t Iti ! e bret n\ nder rived master. In his bovhood there was no 
Napol \ “Birth of Christ by Mantegn ipable native artist in Padua nor any 
rol e \ \Idobrandu W brougl formed tradition he could follow. His 
| rtist named D nd eacher and guardian, Squarcione, like all 
fered for le in London in 1800.8 Our learned Paduans, had a passion tor antique 
re Is nown Mantegna to © statuary and ornament; this was passed on 
which s ( {be applied and this to the voung Mantegna—his only artistic 
wart P supposition that ours 1s patrimony. What his art became was due 
he ry painting imported | Da \n to his individual genius, to his assimilation 
’ referel } also have to do wit of qualities conformable to it trom the 
\ “Prosepio de Andrea Mant S reat Florentines—Donatello, Paolo Uc- 
mention locum 5h s one cello, Filippo Lippi—all of whom. were 
ep res in the duc: stle of the working in Padua during his apprentice- 
ste family at Ferrara which were cared for — ship, and from the Venetian, Jacopo Bel- 
| i restorer in that vear. The Estes wer lini, a pupil of Gentile da Fabnano, who 
expelled by Pope Clement VIII \ldo had settled there with his family. The sculp- 
brandi n i598 and Ferrara was absorbed resque aspect, which in greater or less 
e Papal States. Should the two retet degree his figures always retained, his pre- 
ences quoted above relate { he cision, his energetic form and movement 
same picture, the Pope's conquest of — his enthusiasm for anatomy and _ perspec- 
Ferrara furnishes a hypothetical link be ve, his naturalism and rugged character 
ween them; Mantegna’s Birth of Christ) zations—all can be traced to the example 

mav then have been removed to the Vill of one or another of these masters 
\ldobr 11 where famous works of art Phe earher panels of the Eremitant fres- 
Were Dein Olected the most famous be- coes were criticized for their stony, statue- 
ng th: tique painting, found during like effect. Conscious evidently of justice in 
Clement’s pontificate and now one of the the criticism, the voung artist set himself 
treasures of the Vatican which ts still to correct the fault bv the study ot actual 
known as the Aldobrandini Marriage life. The later frescoes of the series and 
lurning from these guesses to our picture — panels painted at the same time, and after, 
tself, we find that it shows stvlistic similar- show the results. Many of Mantegna’s fig- 
ties to the resco series the | ives Of Saint ures during these vears are of an uncom- 
James and Saint Christopher in the church — promising realism. The executioner in the 
of the Eremitani at Padua, the earliest of | Eremitani Martyrdom of Saint James and 
Mantegna’s masterpieces. But it 1s most the heads of the soldiers in the Louvre 
closely related to the predella pictures of | Saint Sebastian go bevond the realism 


altarpiece he painted for the church of 
San Zeno at Verona, a 


dated belore 1400 


work which can be 


Those who are familiar 


icifixion in the Louvre, 
le San Zeno predella 
Garden in the Na- 


W i] rea 


‘superb ¢ 


rl 


inel of tl 


In the 
also of this lize 
is of the same stage of de- 
and that 
Mantegna’s 


ture 
velopment as these famous works 
them, in 


late twenties 


Buchanan, Memoir ol. Il, p. 6 

Quoted by A. Venturi, Archivio storico 
ell’ arte, 1888, pp 425-420. 1 stable 
or “manger s the Italian title for pictures « 


which Donatello practised and approach 
the Northern ideal, caricatural at 


rs as the Master of Flémalle and 


imes, Ol 
such painte 
Roger van der Wevden. 
picture this 
weather-beaten country people in ragged 
clothes, although the artist inspires them 
with reverent wonderment: they hesitate to 
look directly at the Nativity, one would 
but fix their eves on Saint Joseph as 
to 


| he shepherds In 
clumsy, 


OUT are Ol sort 


Sav. 


though about arouse him with eager 
questions. 

Phe manner in which Mantegna amalga- 
mates such realistic items as these into an 
ideal it thereby 


convincing rl) 


representation (giving 


is cle: seen 


plausibility 
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r | re. One s ( Ss an exampl he fields balances the dark mass of the 

the accord in his paintings between the fohage of the orange tree beneath which 
deliberately scientific and innately artistic Saint Joseph sleeps. The colors, hard and 
sides of his genius. Although picturesquel\ brilliant as enamel, are also adroitly  bal- 
placed, each figure fits exactly into a rigor anced. Mantegna is like Piero della Fran- 

sly planned composition. The group of —cesca, Paolo Uccello, and Leonardo: he 
the worshiping Madonna and the Christ seems to have devoted himself exclusively 
Child lying on the ground before her (thus — to the science of picture making—the artis- 
the theologians had decided that the Birth — tic and poetical expression of his work hap- 
4M Christ should be represented ur pening, one would say, almost uncon- 
rounded | hovering cherubs, 1s in the — sciously and instinctively 
center—the Madonna's head forming the Once in a while one comes across an im- 
apex of a low triangle. The sides of the tri- | pression of an artist's work adequately ex- 
angle are marked by Saint Joseph and the | pressed in words. Goethe’s remark about 
approaching shepherds. The man d the Eremitani frescoes sums up, in my 
woman who cross the little mver on the opinion, the essence of Mantegna’s genius 
bridge of planks at the right are balanced ‘“‘How keenly,” he said, ‘‘and with what 
by the ox and the wattled fence at the left certainty an actual present 1s reproduced 
the dark mass of the cliff where the angels — in these pictures.’ 
deliver their message to the shepherds in BRYSON BURROUGHS 


NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


icf c veld ] 1, ll] \ 1) thp : 
Trustees, held February 20, 1933, the — William Sloane Coffin, President 


following 1 sons were ele Ye! | OWS ) : 
ollowing persons Wel elected: FELLOW Myron ( favlor, First Vice-President ‘= 
" ce BETENT. an vy Marauand pe dane’ = 
IN | ERPETUITY M Mar lar jUaNG William ¢ hurch Osborn. Second : 
Mrs. Van Santvoord Merle-Smith; FELLow Tee Sane e pee v 
‘ ¢™ €) 4€ril 

oR LI ay Seligma OWSHII 4 
: R Lire, Jean A ci WSHIP George D. Pratt. Treasurer 

EMB 2 1S one | ~ ( , » te . ’ 

[EMBER, 7 Ss Agn e Lik -drpenter, George Blumenthal, Chairman 
Sus SERS ISS anor King , 

USTAINING MEMBEI liss Eleanor King, — Cornelius N. Bliss Horace Havemeyer 


B. G. Meyer, Mrs. Betsey L. Schaefer. RT, Haines Halsey Howard Mansfield 


\ toward 


4 ] 
ineteen ANNI MEMBERS were elected ; 
N neteen A Al ly Ek Vere ele ( h in Henr\ c Morgan 


[Thomas Cochr: 
Elihu Root, Jr. 


u 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 
\t the regular meeting of the Board of FINANCE COMMITTEI 
I'rustees, held February 20, 1933, the fol- 

lowing members of the outgoing Cl 

1933 were reélected as the Class of 1940 
George Blumenthal, Howard Mansfield, 
Horace Havemever. 


George Blumenthal, Chairman 

ass ol Ye” 

Robert A. Lovett, Vice-Chairman 

|. P. Morgan Marshall Field 
Myron C. Taylor 


. . George L). Prat reasure? officio 
The following officers and committees veorge D. Pratt, Preasurer (Ex 


were elected for the year ending February 
28, 1934: 


AL DITING COMMITTEL 


OFFICERS Arthur Curtiss James, Chairman 


J. P. Morgan Frank Lyon Polk 
President Wm. Sloane Coffin 


First Vice-President Myron C. Taylor \ New Bus Route to THE CLoIsTeERs 
Second Vice-President Wm. Church Osborn Number 4 buses of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
lreasurer George D. Pratt Company marked “Northern Avenue” now 
Secretary Henry W. Kent pass The Cloisters, the Museum’s branch 
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Avenue devoted 
to mediaeval art, and visitors may alight at 


at 698 Fort Washington 
the entrance 


Lack SHAWLS TO BE EXHIBITED. A spe- 
cial exhibition of lace shawls of the nine- 
teenth century will be held in Gallery H 19 
opening on April 10 and continuing through 
October 30. 


EXHIBITION OF THE MICHAEI 
[he time allotted 
for the showing of the Friedsam Collection 
as a whole in the Gallery of Special Exhibi- 
D 6) 1s drawing to a close. April 9 1s 
exhibition, which 
1932 


SPECIAI 
FRIEDSAM COLLECTION. 


tions 
the final 
opened on November 15, 


date of the 


\ CATALOGUE OF FRENCH EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY ENGRAVINGS. One of the impor- 
tant gifts recently received by the Library 
is the catalogue of French Engravings of 
the Eighteenth Century in the Collection 
of Joseph Widener, Lynnewood Hall, pre- 
sented by Mr. Widener. 

This superb work consists of four vol- 
umes, printed in 1923 for private circula- 
tion only, by the Chiswick Press, London 
in an edition of one hundred and twenty 
copies, of which ours is number seventy- 
eight. It is splendidly illustrated with sixty- 
two collotvpe plates and ninety-one gra- 
vures. Each picture is accompanied by a 
descriptive notice. The fourth volume con- 
tains reproductions of the set of plates 
commonly known as the “Monument du 
costume.” It has a bibliography and list of 
references in the notes, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, an index of painters and draftsmen, 
an index of engravers, and an index of 
men of letters, and 
whom 


other artists, experts, 
Important individuals to 
reference is made. The entire work includes 
artists and engravers active between the 
time of Louis XV and the Revolution and 
thus forms a valuable contribution to the 


history of eighteenth-century art. H. J. B 


special 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BRITISH SILVER 
ON Loan. Judge A. T. Clearwater has 
added to his collection of old British silver 
and lent to the Museum a caster rather 


handsomely pierced and two salt cellars, 


O03 
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each of the latter standing upon three hoof- 
shaped feet. The salts bear the London date 
letter of 1743, the caster that of 1751. The 
three pieces belonged to one of the old fam- 
thes of Scotland and are said to have been a 
wedding present to brides of three succes 
sive generations, being given pursuant to 
the ancient Scotch superstition that a bless- 
ing always accompanies a bridal gift of a 
receptacle of salt and sugar. They were sold 
at Christie’s to close an estate many years 
ago, and more recently came into the pos- 
session ol 
Scotch family 
Scotland to make his fortune in the new 


world, where he was eminently successful 


representative of the original 


whose ancestor had _ left 


It so happened that these pieces with then 
iccompanying legend passed into the hands 
of an aged spinster, from whose representa- 


tive Judge Clearwater obtained them 


\ Memoria Girt. In the Room of Re 
is shown this month 
an important Italian 
bronze group of Hercules and the Cretan 


cent Accessions there 
sixteenth-century 
3ull,! given to the Museum in memory of 
the late Arnold Seligmann by his son Jean 
\. Seligmann and 

& Co., Inc. 
figure wearing a lion’s skin thrown over his 


) 


Arnold Seligmann, Rey 
Hercules, a tensely muscled 
shoulders, 1s represented bending over the 
bull, who has been brought to his knees b 
the clutch of the hero’s powerful hands on 
his horns 

lhe stvle of Giovanni Bolog 


} 


ad* 1S Caslils 


recognized in this striking group, with its 
skillful balancing of violent movements and 
its learned, precise modeling. Needless to re- 
call, the celebrated Fleming was one of the 
principal sculptors of Italy in the second 
half of the sixteenth century; and his long 
residence in Florence, where he died 1n 1608 


added new laurels to the fame of his adopted 
citv. From his busy atelier, where he was 


aided by many talented assistants, came 
not only the great fountains and other mon- 
umental sculptures that show so admirably 

I numerous 


yut also 


the master’s 
small bronzes no less expressive of his gen 


power, 


ius. Of these latter sculptures our new acces 


Acc. no. 33.20. H. 2134 in 
lo whom the bronze is attributed by Dr. | 
in a certificate dated October 20, 1920 
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rmer Porges Collection at he picture was one of those shown tn the 
exhibited at the International Exposition in Memorial Exhibition held here in 19011, at 
aris IN 1QOO, 1S otably fine example. At the time belonging to Louis Etthnger, and 
r example of the bronze, with som the people of New York had then the oppor- 
riations, 1s in the Wallace Collection in tunity, as those of todav now have, to see 
lol ee: how amply its early promise “‘to be very 

Tine had been fulfilled 


\ LEAD { ERN, [here is on view this | met Winslow Homer on one occasion 


th in the Room ot Recent Accessions when the artist in the last vear of his life 


sa very welcome gift from George and — stopped in New York on his way to Ber- 


lorence Blumenthal, a cvlindrical lead muda or the Bahamas or somewhere to pass 
. 1 } raf } n th vtpr : vat tha — In nr talk noke j thi de 
esse’ Gecorated Ol ne eXterior In LOW fT the Wintel Nn our talk SpoKne OF LAIS Very 
hef with two bands ot ornament composed picture, Which | had just seen. | was full of 

1 } | ; ) ' 
confronted cent rs and animals sep: idmiration, perhaps ecstatic admiration 
rated by stylized trees. The piece recalls in| The old gentleman was restive and broke in 

1 
rm and proportions some known exam n mv eulog | am glad vou like that pic- 
] t , 1 } 

ples ( earl mediaeval lead fonts; but re Sa good picture Did you notice the 
whereas the decoration on these is def bov’s hands—all sunburnt; the wrists some- 
nitely ecclesiastical in character, that on what sunburnt, but not as brown as his 
our new accession Is More appropriate to hands: and the bit of torearm where the 
1] } ] m1 1 la , pulled hy ] yot inburnt t l]- 
secular USdage ne vessel, a rare eXamptle Sieeve IS Pulled Dack NOT SUNDUFNE al all 
of the metalwork of Spain in the thirteenth That was hard to paint. | spent more than a 

. , 1 , . ’ ) ) 

centur was probably made originally to week painting tn nhands B B 


ecclesiastic | purpose On the other hand \ ( BI Ot [Act Tw ne ble examples 
such a vessel might well have been used as — of nineteenth-century lac shawl of silk 
font. In fact, one (dated 1240) 1s said to needlepoint worked in polychrome and 
be used in this way in the church at Vias_— flounce of point de gaze, have lately been 
near Béziers in France. Our piece was presented as gifts to the Museum by Mrs 
found at Angouléme. A third is ina private Russell Scott and bv Miss Marie L. Russell 
collection at Tarbes. The marble column n memory of their grandfather, Judge 
base? upon which our lead vessel is exhibited Henry Hilton, and are shown this month in 
iS an interesting example of Moorish archi the Room of Recent Accessions 
tectural carving of the tenth century. I[t 1s The shawl, which ts said to have been 
so similar in stvle to other bases and cap- ordered by a group of ladies for the Em- 
tals made for the palace of Medina-Azzahra press I ugenie shortly before the | ranco- 
now in ruins) at Cordova that it may very — Prussian war in 1870, 1s of a rare type; lor 
possibly have come from this famous site polyvchrome—upon the occasions when tt Is 
ieee: met with—generally takes the form of bob- 


bin lace, such as the blondes shown at the 


An Anecpote. Hound and Hunter, by Paris Exhibition of 1867 and the scart 
Winslow Homer, lent by Mrs. Giles Whit- — offered late in the century to the Empress ot 


ing and the estate of Josephine McFadden Russia. This shawl, however, is entirely in 


esien Of roses, Carna- 


s now exhibited in Gallerv B15. The pic- needlepoint, with a « 


ture, a reminiscence of the Adirondacks, is tions, lilies, pansies, mignonette, and 
dated 1892. “| have had it on hand over two — honevsuckle, realistically portraved in nat- 
seasons,” the painter wrote to T. B. Clarke — ural colors. A raised cordonnet, employed 
in October of that year, “and now it to outline the edges of the petals, further 
promises to be very fine. It is a figure piect enhances the natural appearance. The white 


pure and simple and a figure piece well car- ground 1s composed of small squares of nee- 
ried out Is not acommon affair dlepoint, made separately and afterwards 
} , q 

ee eee ee ee - joined together. Made also for Eugénie and 


Acc; no. 33.2152 from the same donors, according to tradi- 
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tion, Is the flounce, five vards in length about 33 inches high, supporting a copper 
Worn over the huge crinoline of the time basin, gilded on the exterior and _ silvered 
the flounce opened in front to reveal a lace within; on this rested a marble slab sur 
underskirt, as 1s indicated by the deep bor- mounted by a copper cover; a spirit lamy 


der on three sides of the piece. Thoroughly — and a tin lining for the basin completed the 
characteristic of the Second Empire ts the “outfit \s to the uses of the athéniens 

exquisitely wrought pattern of drooping we learn from the notice that thev wer 
floral sprays; the deli- numerous and diver 
cate looped ground ts fied. The piece would 


{\ pical of Brussels lace serve as an ornament 


of the period F4 for the middle ot 
room; as a console or 
A Pair OF ATHENI- pedestal ipon whicl 
ENNES. Lhe athénienne could be placed NT 

was a useful little piece idok yy piece 
of furniture in- tripod sculpture in bronze or 
form that made its ap- marble as a pertume 
pearance first in France burner; as a little stove 


just before the acces- Ipon which to prepare 
sion to the throne of 


Louis XVI. It 1s char- 


coffee, tea, or chocolat 


acteristic of the taste ot sa pot for bulbs o1 
this period that the receptacle for cut flow 
form was derived trom ers: and. { 1] 


a classical Drovolys pe 
and that the piece was 


designed to serve a Va- 





modern dwellers 
riety Of purposes, thus one-roo pat 
appealing on the one ments,’ to whom s 
hand to the growing complished piece Oo 
cult of the antique that rniture would 
eventuated in the neo- loubted] have 
classicism of the Em- pealed, tl 
pire, and on the other lost its multiplicity o 
to the love of novelty in ons well as 
trifles that Fave Zest to ts nan earl LHe 
an oversophisticated nine tur 
society al ripod Ol nued 
The AIPeu Ene IS to be aft orite torn 
first mentioned in an ATHENIENNE, FRENCH, XVIIL CENTUR) for irdinieres. lav 
advertisement in- the 0S,° tide-poches, quer 
\vant-Coureur of September 27 1773 dons, etc but the vers le athé) ne Was 
when examples were on view in the atelierof no more 
the painter-gilder Watin at Paris. From this [he name appear i et S 
notice ol the “nouveau meuble, appele painting by Vien. owned by Eberts i exhibite 
‘Athenienne’ ”’ made from the designs of a in the Salon of 1763, from which an engr 
well-known amateur—recently discovered entitled La Vertueuse Athenienn 
to have been Jean-Henri Eberts. banker ok pace he be) rea gg : Sig 
h ‘ painting represents priestess burning incens 


collector, and editor of the famous ‘“‘Monu- upon a tripod 
ment du costume” we learn that the piece \ beautiful lavabo or washstand Kecute 


m™ I \ ) | if t 
Was composed of three legs of carved wood , y 
, I mpire period, pr 
Lt Dacier (sazette des Beaux Arts \ug eT Sexnipited in Gs ery | re Ve 
Sept., 1932, pp. 112-122 oted to the decora I he | 
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lesign, as Well as in the quality of the cary- 








> ng eXamples are rare can desig 
ne | tripod base d in ng with which they are lavishly enriched 
Wood, Was eas broken, the b; id ac these athéniennes are superb examples of the 
cessories soon misplaced. It ist rewith elegant furniture of the time of Louis XV] 
great pleasure that we show this month in [he dehcate woodwork appears to have 
the Room of Recent Accessions as a gift been first painted and eilded to resemble 
rom George and Florence Blumenthal a — bronze; over this, parts were subsequently 
maentficent pair of athéniennes.¢ Although — picked out in white and gold. Both as rari 
the b 1 other accessories are missing ties and as beautiful specimens of eight- 
Smight be expected, the appearance ol the eenth-centur\ lurniture they iT most 
pieces 1s little affected thereby. In general welcome additions to our collection 
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> Cary- 

‘iched, 

of the 

XVI. 

have 

a EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
obits MARCH 21-—APRIL 10, 1933 

eight- 


most EXHIBITIONS 


B Lace Shawls of the Nineteenth Century Gallery H 109 \pril 16-October 
American Japanned Furniture \lexandria Assembl\ March 20—Apr 
Room 
Prints—Accessions of 1931 and 1932 Galleries K 37-40 h Apr ( 





The Michael Friedsam Collection Gallery D 6 


Fans Gallery H IQ | hrougt Marct 2\ 


Furopean 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 





MARCH 
21. Gallery Talk glish China Wares. Mabel Harrison Duncar 
2 lhe Galleries of ntings. Huger Elliott 
24 Gallery [Talk glish China Wares. Mabel Harrison Duncan ( 
25 Storv-Hour: | he Strange Adventures of a Painter of Spain Anna Curtis Chandler O:15 
28 Gallery Talk: Luster Wares of Persia, Spain, and Italy Mabel Harrison Duncat on 
: he Galleries of Paintings. Huger Elliott 
: (; ery | t Luster \\ res of Persia spa | \\ ( H rris 1) 
MEN | 
Stor, I le Anr ( y (Ch r c 
ma S tory Revere \ Curtis ¢ iW : 
- 5; Story Francois Mille \ ( ( 





25 | rlv Retr SS ct ' ng Mi nods 1) It \ Thom iT I { 
20 The Represe n of Armor in Pictorial Art (Arthur Gillende r | rd \ 
wick 4:00 
\PRIL 
& ecture for the Deaf d Deafened Who Read tt 1) el Chester Fr 1{ 
\\ rk Jane | Walker 
\ Cir ) } ) \} ( ‘3 f A ; ] \1 
t Ine s Show s ionicles of Ameri | S t VS | { 
2 opm 
Lei 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdavs at 2°30 p.m 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, March 25, 4 8,15 { 
p.-m., Sundays at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Agnes Kk. | 5, Sal \pr t 1:45 ] 
lobn Gallery |alks, Saturdavs at 2:30 p.m.: March 25, Persian Gardens, bv Elise P. Carey 
fextiles, by Ethelwyn Bradish; April 8, Oriental Rugs, by Elise P. Carey; Apt 5 
Prints, by Mabel Harrison Duncan 
Gallery Talks, Sundays at 2:30 p.m.: March 26, The Fifth Century in Greece, by Marion E. M 
\pril 2, Roman Paintings and Byzantine Mosaics, by Edith R. Abbot; April 9, Mi 
Saints, by Margaret B. Freeman; April 16, Mediaeval Windows, by Margare 


| Workers (Arthur Gillender Lecture Sunday, Mar 20 y ( 





Study-Hour for Practi 
Cornell 
Radio Talks by Huger I lhott WOR Saturday S it 12330 p.m WR NY uesdays M ‘ 


4, at 5:45 p.m.; WNYC, Thursdays, March 30, April 13, at 8 p.m 
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